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CHRISTOPHER AND BRIDGET STORY. 


BY R. S. FERGUSON, M. A. 


Christopher Story, was born in April, 1648, 
at Righead, in the parish of Kirklinton, about 
six miles from Carlisle, and as much from 
Scotland. His father was Thomas Story, a 
younger brother of the family, of that name, 
that lived at Lake, in the same parish. We 
can trace no relationship between this family 
and the Storys of Justus Town ; and from 
the language in which Christopher alludes to 
George Story brother of Thomas, of Justus 
Town, and whilom Rector of Kirklinton, it is 
evident none such existed. Christopher’s 
mother was Elizabeth Parret, the eldest 
daughter of Christopher Parret, who had 
been Rector of Kirklinton from 1611 to 
1643, and who had saved a little money, and 

urchased, aad much improved, the estate at 
Righead, which Christopher Story afterwards 
inherited, and where his father and mother 
kept an inn. Thomas Story the father had 
been servant of Philip Musgrave, whom 
Christopher describes as “of Edn‘l Hall, 
Knight, (of an Ancient. Family in the 
County of Cumberland,) who, in the time of 
the Civil War between the King and Purlia 
ment, was for the Kng, underwent many 
jeopardies, to the Hazard of his Life; but 
when King Charles the Second was restored 
to the Crown, the said Philip Musgrave being 
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io favor with him had great Places of Profit 
and Trust. under the Government; and 
then he rewarded my Father for his former 
service.” 

Christopher Story was an only son, and 
his parents commenced his education at a 
very early age. Heexcelled both in learning 
ani steadiness, and so gained many friends. 
He frequently visited Ednil, or, Eden Hall, 
in company with his father, and generally 


| spent a portion of each year there, to learn 


breeding and good manners, and a8 a com- 
panion to Sir Philip’s son, Thomas, after- 
wards fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Archdeacon and 
Dean of Carlisle. Thomas Musgrave was 
about the same age as Christopher Story ; 
and it was Sir Philip’s wish that young Story 
should accompany Thomas Musgrave to Ox- 
ford ; of this Sir Philip was willing to bear 
the charge, if old Story would provide his 
son with the due preparatory education. This 
was agreed to, and Christopher Story remain- 
ed at school until he was old enough, proba- 
bly fourteen or fifteen, to go to Oxford, He 
did not, however, go; for his mother then 
interposed saying, “that if he was educated 
atthe college, it was much if he ever came 
to live in the country ; and it might happen 
that he would sell the land, and live eise 
where ; and, considering he was like to have 
sufficient to live upon, she would not consent 
that he should go.” Christopher, accordingly, 
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754 FRIENDS’ 
stayed at home, and devoted himself to the 
usual amusements of the young men of his 
day,—shooting with guus and bows, and card- 

laying, at which last he was very successful. 

e, however, writes, that he was preserved 
from many sins: though he was brought up 
in an inn, to which people of all sorts re- 
sorted, yet he was preserved from the sin of 
drunkenness ; and he never loved the exces- 
sive smoking of tobacco. Of the place of his 
abode, he tells us that it was “in the Border 
of England, when Wickedness of the grossest 
sort had swelled to that height, that Theft, 
Robbery, and Bloodshed, with many other 
crying sins, were so very frequent amongst 
People, that Hell (in that sense) had opened 
her mouth.” Among the more respectable 
classes, the constant practice was to play 
cards on Sunday evening. From this, Story 
abstained, considering thereby that he might 
safely play at any othertime. During this 
gay portion of his life, he was troubled with 
religious doubts, which he calmed by saying 
to himself, that it would be time enough to be 
religious when he got married,—an event 
which happened when he was eighteen. His 
father and mother selected for him a young 
woman whose parenis were of repute in the 
country, and that is all we know about her, 
except that her name was Bridget, and that 
she afterwards became a ministering Friend 
and preached at meetings of Friends, not only 
in the counties adjacent to Cumberland, but 
also in Scotland and Ireland. Shortly after 
his marriage, a great fever went through the 
country, and Bridget Story took it. Christo- 
_ consulted a blind spzwife, who assured 

im that he would not take it; but he did; 
and this illness, and the consequent fear 
of death, affected the tone of his whole 
life. On his recovery, he attended diligently 
at church, but found something wanting in 
what he heard there: although the priests 
could tell him what sin was, and its reward, 
yet they could not tell him how to come out 
of sin. Hearing of a religious meeting at 
Longtown, he went there, and heard Cumber- 
land John Wilkinson, who had formerly been 
an Independent preacher, but who was at 


Friends, near Longtown, he heard the cele- 
brated Robert Barclay, of Ury, author of the 
“Apology for the Doctrines held by Friends,” 
who was travelling northwards. With him, 
Story wished to discuss some religious points ; 
but Barclay was afraid of a disturbance, took 
his horse, and would not stay. Some other 
Friends took up Story’s challenge, and though 
he was aided by a young priest, yet he got 
the worst, and resolved never again to pub- 
licly to dispute with Friends. After attend- 
ing other meetings, and jmuch hesitation, he 








that time a Friend. At another meeting of 
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invited home two Friends,—Thomas Carle- 
ton and Thomas Langhorn. Curiosity, and 
a report that be had turned Quaker, drew 
together all his neighbors ; and Christopher 


Taylor, of Meggs Hill, William Graham, of 
Sikeside, and Francie Story, clerk and school- 
master, of Kirklinton, submitted some writ- 
ten queries for the consideration of Carleton 
and Langhorn, which were discussed before 
the assembled neighbors, and a meeting was 
arranged to be held at Meggs Hill, on ground 
which is now the Friends’ burial ground at 


Hetherside, a spot which, to all Friends, must 
be hallowed ground, for there sleep many of 


their early preachers. These proceedings 
ended iu the adhesion of tory, and some 
thirty more to the Society of Friends. This 


was in 1672. Persecution immediately fol- 


lowed, and many were committed to the Ses- 
sions at Carlisle, where they had an unex- 


pected escape from penalties ; for the Sheriff 
arrested the informer, one Gilbert Atkinson, 
fordebt. Atkinson was confined for many 


years, and died in prison, being supported 


there during the latter portion of his life by 
the very Friends against whom he had in- 
formed. 

In 1677, Story began to travel as a preach- 
er, or, as his journal terms it, “was called into 
the work of the ministry.” He first visited 
Scotland. Ata place which he call Allassu- 
din, he met a wealthy Friend, of the name of 
Walter Scott, an ancestor we believe, of Sir 
Walter Scott. This Walter, however, left 
the Society. Story’s next journey was to the 
dales of Yorkshire, to visit George Fox. He 
afterwards, in 1679, went, with John Banks, 
to the yearly meeting of Friends, in London ; 
and accompanied Banks into the West of 
England. Story first made Bank’s acquaint- 
ance ata meeting held at John Iveston’s, at 
Jerishtoune. 

The Society of Friends so prospered at 
Kirklinton, that Robert Priestman, the rector, 
frequently could only collect a congregation 
of five, and of his clerks three in succession 
were convinced, and left the church. The 
Friends now wished to build a meeting house, 
and purchased wood for that purpose from 
Henry Dakers (Dacre ;) but the Sessions at 
Carlisle, instigated by the Rector of Kirklin- 
toa, wrote to Dacre, who was a justice, 
and he would neither furnish the wood nor 
restore the money. ‘The project of building a 
meeting: house thus fell to the ground, for all 
the wood was in the hands of great landown- 
ers, who declined’ to sell. Priest Priestman, 
who had stirred up the Sessions to action, 
died towards the end of the reign of Charles 
II. He was succeeded, as rector, by George 
Story, of Jnstus Town, who offered the Soci« 
ety, as a compromise, to let them alone if they 
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would not bring Friends from other parishes 
to their meetings. This proposal was rejected 
by the Friends, and the new rector immedi- 
ately summoned them for “Sunday shill- 
ings,” a fine imposed for not attending public 
worship; and his church warden indicted 
them at the Assizes, under the Popish 
Recusancy Act, which hit Quakers as well 
as Catholics. These intended severities failed 
for some time, as no one could be found 
to turn informer, until James Appleby, 
a stranger ‘from Yorkshire, who had 
been educated for the law, and Christopher 
Story, of Allergarth, took on them that office, 
aud laid an information before Justice Henry 
Forster, of Stonegarthside, against Christo- 
pher Story of Righead, for attending a meet- 
ing of Friends. This attempt, also, failed ; for 
the supposed offender was in Lancashire 
when the meeting was held. Appleby then 
laid another information before Justice Agli- 
enby, of Drawdikes Castle, who issued his 
warrant to levy on Story’s goods; but the 
constable, Richard Scott, was so sparing in 
making distress, that he was bound over, him- 
self, to good behaviour in his office. When 
Story’s goods were put up for sale, under the 
distress, no one would buy except the 
informer, Appleby. He made but little in 
bargains ; the wheat he purchased no one 
would or dare thresh ; the sheep he bought 
were dispersed by all the sheep dogs of Kirk- 
linton parish until he had but seven out of a 
large flock ; and for two horses he could get 
no market nearer than Northumberland, and 
then only at half prices. Highly enraged at 
his successive miscarriages, Appleby set off 
to London, and sued out supcenas from Chief- 
Justice Jeffreys against sixteen of the Kirk- 
linton Quakers, who understanding a prison 
would be the result whether they obeyed the 
supcenas or not, stayed at home. This con- 
tempt of the law seems to have been con- 
nived at by Justice Forster, who was nn- 
a recalled to a sense of his duty by 

ing himself supcenaed before the Chief-Jus- 
tice, who happened to be coming the North- 
ern Circuit, sent by the Court to bully the 
corporate towns into asurrender of their lib- 
erties and charters. Forster was brought be- 
fore him at Carlisle, fined one hundred 
pounds, imprisoned, and deprived of his 
office of justice,—proceedings which dis 
mayed the whole bench of justices. The 
Friends, however, ull escaped, for the consta- 
bles hid so, that Appleby could not get the 
warrants served until after the Assizes were 
over. Appleby and his son-in-law, George 
Waugh, again laid fresh informations before 
Justic Dacre, under which Chris!opher Story 
was fined twenty pounds, and several cows 
and young beasts were distrained ; but the 
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constables, when they put them up to sale, 
set men round to warn buyers off,—for which 
kindness to Story, one of them, George 
Irwin, got hauled up by the magistrates. 
Edward Atkinson, of Clift, andsome other 
responsible men, also, went to Dacre, and got 
him to hold back the warrants over the win- 
ter. Meanwhile, Charles II. died, and the 
magistrates, who had been coerced by the fate 
of the late Justice Forster into severity 
againt the Friends, at once declined to listen 
to Appleby, or to sell the goods taken under 
distress warrants. Story and others had, 
however, to appear at the Assizes, and were 
committed to prison, as they would not pay 
the prosecution fees. In prison, Story found 
John Banks and Thomas Hall, “in a dark 
place called the Citydil/, among the Fellons, 
something like a Dungeon, where they could 
not see to Work in a Dark Day without Can- 
dle Light.” Story escaped being put in here, 
as it was full. He was lodged in the gao- 
ler’s house, in Castle Street, until the gaoler, 
worn out by the persistence which Banks and 
his other captives exhibited in preaching, 
took another house. Story was released b 
King James’ famous Proclamation of Indul- 
gence. Under James II. the Friends ceased 
to be persecuted ; even George Story, the 
Rector of Kirklinton, went without his 
tithes, rather than take legal proceedings for 
their recovery ; the meetings of the Friends 
were unmolested, and, in consequence, they 
built a meeting-house at Sikeside, in Hether- 
gill. This house was enlarged 1699 and 
rebuilt in 1736. The wood, over which a 
difficulty had formerly occurred, was now 
procured from Scotland. Another small 
meeting-house was also built, north of the 
river Line which was difficult to cross in 
winter, there being neither bridge .nor 
boat. 

Thus, free from persecution, the Society 
now began to attack various abuses and evil 
practices. Among others they opposed the 
old Cumberland custom (which his hardly 
now, some two hundred years later, died out) 
of making doles at burials. “Taoat Prac- 
tice,” writes Story, “was grown so common, 
and to such an extravagancy, that great 
Numbers of People came to burials, both 
Rich and Poor, without Invitation ; and, as 
People were very evtravagant in many\things, 
this became a Snare to some, and an 
Uneasiness to us; and we could see no real 
Service in making such Doles, when People 
were met together on such a Weighty 
Occasion, but, on the contrary, great 
Disorders often happened. Thus we thought 
fit to break it off at once, which we did, and 
gave nothing at that Time to Poor or Rich ; 
and, after a little time, the People saw it to 
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be a good Way, and came from doing much 
to doing but a little ; and People frequently 
came to our Burials, and that in a great deal 
of Seriousness,—Scarce an high Word among 
them, * * * to the Satisfaction of 
Friends and others, so that I never yet 
heard of any Complaint for Want of outward 
Bread.” 

In 1687, Story visited the Friends in 
Ireland, and he also travelled to London, and 
as far as Bristol and the West, with John 
Boustead. In 1691, he traveled through 
Scotland, and visited Glasgow, where he 
found the people so barbarous, that he could 
not have supposed there were any such in the 
three nations. They burst into the house 
where he and his companions, Thomas Blain 
and James and John Milner, were, pulled the 
unoffending Friends out, and took them 
before the magistrates, who dismissed them, 
but abandoned them to the mercies of rabble 
by whom they were called Jesuits, spit upon, 
pelted with filth and stones, and chased far 
out of the town. The whole party contrived 
to get away unhurt. Story and his friends 
issued an address to the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, under the title of “A Looking-glass 
for the Inhabitants of the Town of Glasgow,” 
in which they related the evil treat nent they 
had met with there, compared Glasgow to 
Sodom, and prayed for the forgiveness of 
their persecutors. The next Friends that 
visited Glasgow had a mastiff set on them, so 
that the “ Looking-glass” did not much mend 
matters. 

Of the rest of his life, Story tells few, if 
apy, particulars ; but he continued to travel, 
visiting, at different times, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. On many of his tours, his wife, 
who had now taken to public ministry, 
accompanied him; but he preserves no notes 
of his journeys. A warfare with James Arm- 
strong, priest of Cannonby, occupies a good 
portion of the rest of the journal. It began 
out of a meeting which Story appointed to be 
held at Broom Holm, on ground for which 
he had got permission from the owner. The 
opposition of Priest Armstrong induced the 
owner, at the last moment, to withdraw his 
permission, and the meetirg was, in conse- 
quence, held on thehighway at Tarraside, about 
a mile from Cannonby Kirk. The Elders of 
the surrounding parishes appeared, accom. 
panied by officers of the law and a disorderly 
mob; a riot ensued, in which John Boustead s 
head was broken until the blood ran down. 
The Friends apparently, showed a moral 
fight of determination not to be driven away ; 
for Story says: A brave Warfare it was, and 
Friends kept their Places, old and young, and 
the meeting continued near three Hours.” 
For some years after this, no attempt was 
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made by the Friends to invade Cannonby 


parish ; but, in 1701, they held a meeting at 
Woodhouse Lees. Bailiff Melvin, with a 
strong party, both on horse and foot, tried to 
disperse the assembly, riding in among them 
as they sat on the ground. In the mélée, 
some of the Friends were thrown down a 
steep place by way of dispersing them ; some 
of the disturbers, also, were hurled over; 
the public Friends, or preachers were dragged 
itito a neighboring wood, whither the congre- 
gation followed ; Henry Atkinson, when he 
offered to pray was dragged by two men on 
horseback through the river, where it was 
deep, and detained ina house on the other 
side. None of the party came to any in- 
jury ; and Story afterwards wrote a letter to 
Priest Armstrong, of Cannonby, whom he 
regarded ‘us the instigator of all this evil, in 
which he compares Armstrong and _ his 
brethren to all the persecutors that ever ex- 
isted, from the inhabitants of Sodom down 
to the persecutors of the saints in New Eng- 
land. To this epistle, Armstrong made no 
reply, perhaps feeling himself unable to deal 
with such charges. He, however, interfered 
no more with meetings of the Friends in his 
parish. This ends Story’s journal, which comes 
only down to 1701. Story died in Novem- ' 
ber, 1720, aged seventy two, up to which time 
he continued to take a lead in the Society, 
and to travel. He was buried at the burial- 
ground at Hetherside. His wife survived 
until 1733, when she died, aged eighty- 
one. 

In Story’s journal, he records that, one 
Sunday, when the peuple were crossing the 
Esk, after attending worship at the Kirk of 
Cannonby, the bdat suddenly sank, and, out 
of thirty-five passengers, twenty-eight were 
drowned, though the accident happened close 
tothe bank. He gives no date to this, but it 
happened between 1693 and 1697. 

In 1698, Story and his wife visited Scotland 
in October. The harvest was very backward, 
and at Aberdeen, they found the people 
reaping their corn, which had for a month 
been buried in snow. He says: “People 
made Fire in the Fields, it was so cold, which 
made both Corn and Fodder scarce. The 
poor People looked like Death ; some died 
in the Highways and more were supposed to 
die with the Corn being unwholesome than 
for want of Bread.” 

Story’s journal was published in 1726. It is 
a small book, of one hundred and forty-three 
pages, which contains, also, one or two letters 
to his wife and others, “An Epistle of Love 
and good Advice to the People of the Lord 
everywhere,” and a few prefatory testimonies 
to his worth, by his wife, by Aaron Atkinson, 
Robert Latimer, and other friends, and a 
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short conclusion by Latimer. Among his 
children, Story was perhaps in consequence 
of the follies of his own youth, a strict disci- 
plinarian, and, in one of his letters, gives 
orders that his sons are not to go out at 
night. Throughout his ministry of forty-three 
years, he took a leading part in the manage- 
ment of the Society’s affairs, and was a great 
peacemaker among his friends and neigh- 
bors. 


nisin aillla apenas 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, 


The following letter from an Indian of the 
Towa tribe, has been recently received by a 
Friend of this city. 

It speaks for itself, and we have retained 
the original spelling and misplaced capital 
letters : 

Jan. 2d, 1872, 
To the Friends of the Great Nehama Agency 
at Philada. 

I take this opportunity of addressing the 
Soiceity a few lines, and make known To 
them How the Iowa nation can appreciate 
them for their kindness. They cannot real- 
ize how much Good They are doing here, and 
How the Indians are getting Encourage to 
work and trying To help themselves. since 
this Adminestration has been in Power there 
have been great Deal Improvements done on 
this Reservation, the Indians have build 
Houses and improved some land in which 
they have Raise corn and other kinds of 
Produce. In formerly times I can remember 
they were destitute of everything. It is true 
they were receiving annuites From govern- 
ment, but it was Not enough to maintain and 
Cloth them, but with the Clothes which they 
receive from The Frieuds in east they are 
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of the nation, And under the management of 
Mrs Lightfoot our Women are improving in 
Sewing and Housekeeping, for she take great 
Care in showing them how To imitate the 
Whites and live Like them. I have under- 
taken this Letter because I thought It would 
ungrateful In us if one of the members of the 
Nation did not make known to the Soceity 
how Thankful we are all for their kindness. 
I remain most Respetfully Harvey W. 
Campbell Nemaha Agency Nebraska. 





We have received permission to publish 
the following private lettey, believing that it 
will interest many : 

Santee Acency, lst mo. 2d, 1872. 

There is scarcely anything makes one feel 
more sensibly the distance which rolls between 
us and our friends, than the uncertainty of 
our mails, and when this has been prolonged 
to more than double the usual time, as has 
been the case during this inclement season, it 
makes one feel as if he were mingling among 
the antipodes. True, we have now a tele- 
graph in operation to Springfield, but it does 
not seem to be managed with a proper degree 
of regularity, for on a recent occasion a mes- 
sage sent to our Agent was received by him 
three days after the person sending it had 
arrived here. We have projected railroads 
to any extent, some of which are intended to 
pass through here, and thus connect us with 
civilization, but perhaps by the time they are 
completed our mission here may be at an 


‘end. We are in the midst ef a long and se- 
vere winter, which will necessarily entail 


Comfortable, and they can see How much ; 
better their condition is now than in their: 
Past State, and therefore they are trying to, 
become civilaized. there isa great many that | month, that what remained was, to a great 


Has not Houses, but they are Working. and 
getting logs out at Present time to have them 
Ready when the spring opens. The soceity 
cannot conceive How thankful they are 
to them for the aid in furnishing Means to 
build their Houses. The ones that has been 
erected are all occupied by two and Three 
famileys in each one. 

And one statement that I have to make is, 
that our good Agent Thomas Lightfoot has 
impress upon their minds To abhor and ab- 
stain from The use of intoxicating drinks, 
which in past was carreed on this reservation 
to & excess. We the Nation do regret to 
Think that his time is not long With us, but 
we hope and Pray that he will be reinstetaed 
for he has taken so much interest in welfare 





much suffering, particularly upon the cattle. 
These have been accustomed heretofore to 
pick up a living in the bottoms and among 
the timber without any help until after New 
Year; but this season the fires destroyed 
most of the provender, and these were fol- 
lowed so soon by the heavy snows of last 


extent, cut off, and when the fuel for keeping 
up the animal heat fails, and the poor crea- 
tures are subjected to the chilly blasts of our 
winter winds, without treesor bushes to protect 
them, it becomes only a question of time as 
to how long this con'est with the elements 
can continue. Several thousand head of 
Texas cattle for the supply of the Indian 
agencies, are kept on the bottom lands op- 
posite here, and though these are measurea- 
bly protected by the timber, yet more than 
150 head of thent have already perished. I 
have heard it stated, and I have no doubt of 
the fact, that between here and Sioux city 
there is scarcely a farmer who has much 
more than half enough food to carry his stock 
through to grass. Many of them doubtless, 
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like myself, anticipated a cold winter, and 
prepared for it an extra supply; but we did 
not anticipate being obligec to draw on it 
so soon. We have splendid sleighing, but as 
this isa rarity here, it of course found us 
without the means of enjoying it, though 
many of our tribe have since constructed 
sleds to enable them more easily to get their 
weekly rations to their homes, and at the 
same time to keep themselves supplied with 
fuel. Our boys enjoy much coasting down 
the hilla, though but few of them use sleds, 
preferring a barrel stave, to one end of which 
they attach a string, and then standing on the 
stave, with the string in one hand and a 
stick in the other to keep the balance (which 
one must see is no easy thing), they scud 
down the hills at a rapid rate. 

The past week has been a very busy one 
with us, owing to the arrival of the Superin- 
tendent, for the distribution of the annuity 
goods, more than half of which had just ar- 
rived, the balance having been stored in the 
warehouse for more than four months in wait- 
ing (through some mistake in the powers that 
be). It took nearly three days to make the 
distribution, which was as satisfactory as 
could be expected under the circumstances. 
Over $15,000 worth of clothing, &c., passed 
into the hands of these Indians, equivalent 
to $15 per head fur every man, woman and 
child on the Agency. The last lots came 
from Philadelphia, and I noticed a number 
of quite familiar names on the cases. The 
goods were arranged in the carpenter-shop, 
and the mode of distribution was after this 
manner. The interpreter called the names 
and number of the family, while the Clerk 
announced the quantity and kind of materi- 
al, and then busy hands filled out the order. 
A blanket was spread on the floor, and as 
the list was called, each contributed from the 
department under his charge (mine was 
shawls, coverlids, and shirts) until complete, 
when the blanket and its contents passed out 
with its owner to make way for a new candi- 
date. The balance left, after passing over 
the list, was turned over to the chiefs and 
head men, to deal with as they thought 
proper. . 

Our new Superintendent I am much pleased 
with, and from what I have seen I am satis- 
fied that he isthe “right man in the right 
place,” and in this I think our chiefs con- 
cur, although this was not the time for them 
to show any but the most friendly feelings. 
He had two councils with them, in which 
they expressed very fully their wishes and 
desires, and he in turn expressed his desires 
and intentions towards them, which from time 



























the natives. This was his first visit te us, 










to time met with the enthusiastic how how’s of 
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and urgent business requiring his immedi- 
ate return to Omaha, 
look over the Agency at this time, but prom- 
ised the Indians that when the weather be- 
came pleasanter, he would come again and 
make a more thorough examination into 
their needs. 


e was not able to 


G. 6. TF. 





’ Santee Sioux Agency, 12thmo., 29, 1871. 


From the report of the Joint Committee on 
{Indian Affairs, which has been lately pub- 


lished, it appears that the Frien¢s of Ohio 
and Genesee Yearly Meetings have furnished 


much less for the Indians under their care 


than has been contributed by any other 


Yearly Meeting. In justice to those Friends 
I deem it proper to offer an explanation. We 
found the Friends of both of those Yearly 
Meetings willing and anxious to give us all 
the assistance that we desired, and requested 
us to make known our wants. We told 
them that the Santees were so well provided 
for by Government, with food, clothing, &c., 
that we felt there was but little that they 
needed from Friends at that time; but we 
hoped that the time was not far distant when 
an industrial school would be established for 
them, as it is very much needed. We thought 
Friends could then do much good, by assist- 
ing to furnish it with beds, bedding, &c. As 
the Indians began to settleon their claims 
and build new houses for themselves, we also 
felt that some assistance in furnishing their 
houses would be of service. We therefore re- 
quested Friends to send old delaine skirts or 
anything that would be suitable for lounge 
covers, bed-quilts, &c. We had a few lounges 
made, and showed the Indian women how to 
make covers for them. The Indians are very 
imitative, so we soon had the satisfaction of 
hearing of others making lounges for them- 
selves. My daughter also showed them how 
to piece covers for boxes, and thus make 
good seats from what would otherwise appear 
but rough boxes. 

Over 100 bed-quilts were pieced from 
pieces sent by Friends, and they supplied the 
Indians with cotton for 150 bed-quilts. Some 
of the Indians pieced up quilts from materi- 
al of their own, and brought them to my 
house to get the cotton for them. 

Fifty washing-tubs and fifty wash basins 
were supplied the Indians by Friends. A 
large supply of part worn clothing, some 
sheets, pillow-cases, bed-quilts, &c., were sent 
by Friends, together with a large supply of 
dried fruit, all of which was duly appreciated 
by the sick. We wrote for and obtained 
warm capes and mittens for the boys, and 
hoods for the girls to wear to school. The 
girls were supplied with warm shawls by 
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Government, and in many cases they insisted | and cannot be, no matter what their pro- 
upon continuing to wear their shawls over | fessions. 
their heads, instead of using their hoods. Dr. Johnson used to say that a gentleman 
Asa M. JANNEY, ought to dress so that after he has left you, 
Late Agent of the Santee Sioux. | you cannot remember what hehad on. This 
— is the dictate of common sense. The man 
THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF DRESS. should be so much more apparent than his 
To do all things for the glory of God is the | Clothes that he should be thought of, and they 
Christian’s law. All things; the Apostle spe- | 2°t- Now the Christian law is only this maxim 
cifies among them eating and drinking. He| of good taste enlarged and consecrated. Let 
means evidently that a Christian is to eat and the Christian dress so that Christian manhood 
drink those things and in those measures shall not be overlaid, disguised, or misinter- 
which conduce to his highest efficiency of| preted. Let Caristians so dress as to show that 
mind and body, for this reflects honor upon | their hearts are not on these things, but heav- 
the Creator ; the healthier, the happier, the | enly. Whatever goes to indicate that dress 
better in all respects a man is, the more glory | 18 & supreme object in life, and whatever im- 
is reflected upon the wisdom and goodness of plies this, is just so far both wrong and uc- 
God. The rule, ts eat and drink to the glory | christian. There is no better definition of an 
of God, is not obeyed by merely stopping | idol than that it steals the heart away from 
short of drunkenness and ‘gluttony ; it is not} God ; and when dress does, it is as much an 
enough that'a man do not hurt himself, be | idol as ever Moloch was ; and it is fast coming 
not a slave to appetite, he must make his eat- | to be seen that it is a worship no less cruel 
ing and his drinking a revenue of good to and bloody.—Dr. Buddington, in American 
himself and honor to the being that made Messenger. 
him. 
‘ By parity of reasoning must the Christ‘an So 
ress to the glory of God. This surely is in- . cla, 
cluded in the a// things to which the vee ap $9 PP oOyso 
plies ; and it is not a little thing, but a great 
thing ; it is to be ranked rext to, if notalong-| "BOM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
side of, eating and drinking, as a manifesta- | —<————— — 
tion of the Christian life. The Christianlaw| We often view ourselves with mistrust, and 
is too plain to be misunderstood. St. Peter | get so low as to conclude we are unworthy of 
and St. Paul alike have laid it down. “Out-| the remembrance of a lovixg Father or of 
ward adorning ™ is in express terms put un-| any of his children. At such times a little 
der the ban, specifications are made, just such | token of love from a fellow probationer is 
as the times need, “ Broidered hair, gold,|ao encouragement and often brightens our 
pearls, costly array.” In precise and well | path. It is not the great thiags that make 
considered terms, ‘‘ modest apparel is re | us feel the best, but that which comes with a 
quired ; g od works in place of gay clothing ; | sympathetic feeling, even though it be but 
the manifestations of “the hidden manof the| a word. This makes us look up with hope. 
heart,” even the incorruptible “ornament of| In looking over my past life, I see many 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight | bright and beautiful spots, also dark and 
of God of great price.” mottled ones. At times sorrow and mourning 
How, is this an impracticable law for a| have overshadowed se, and I see places 
Christian in these later times? So far from| where I have stumbled and almost fallen, 
it, it is as reasonable as it is scriptural. ane but through all a helping hand has been 
extravagance of the reigning fashions is as| stretched out aud [ have passed on. May I 
tru/y, perhaps it is not going too far to say as | never forget the blessiags I have received and 
much, forbiddea by good taste as by apostolic | now, in entering upon my 53d year, may I 
precept. Character comes out in dress, and | be strengthened to walk in a fuller dependence 
it cannot be helped; its varieties and delicate | upon the Fountain of all Good and know a 
shadings are indicated by color, shape and | larger submission to the requirements of the 
stuff. A worldly, material nature publishes | Divine law; then will my latter days be my 
itself by the clothes it wears. The vain, the | best days. 
ostentatious, the notoriety-seeking, are to be 
distinguished by .it, as are the unobtrusive,| We read in the writings of the Old Testa- 
the meek in heart, the intellectual and the| ment that the command came to Moses, 
spiritual. If there be any truth in the inspi- | “ gather the people together and I will give 
rations of St. Peter and St. Paul, it is enough | them water.” From what follows we may ia- 
to see the dress of some women and some| fer, that when the people collected there 
men, to know that they are not Christians ' was work for them, before they could be re- 
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freshed. “The princes digged the well, the 
nobles of the people digged it, by the direction 
of the Lawgiver, with their staves.” The 
servants of the Lord have sometimes to labor 
as with staves, before the spring of life can 
be reached. This is found buried low be 
neath the clods of the valley. But at times 
the servant is repaid for his labor, for the 
stream of love and life arises and be- 
comes not only ankle deep, but as a river not 
to be passed over. 

During our present service I have afresh 
felt, even every day, the importance of indi- 
vidual faithfulness to the unfoldings of Di 
vine counsel, not only to promote individual 

rowth and enable us to meet the amount of 
individual accountability, but to ensure the 
safety of the body, for faithfulness to the law 
of the Lord as inwardly revealed, is surely 
the corner stone upon which our society 
stands ; and if this be not maintained in sound- 
ness, the fabric or superstructure must totter. 
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American ANTIQuITIES. — While the 
learned are busily investigating the ruins of 
temples and cities of the antique world in 
distant lands, perhaps it is hardly known to 
some of us that our owa land contains iater- 
esting remains ofa vanished race, who have 
left no vestige of any written record to tell 
us of their work, their life, their fate. 

A late writer in the Scientific American 
gives a description of his recent explorations 
in Jefferson Co., Tenn., at the “ Bent” of the 
Holston River. This stream flowing from 
the east, turns in a northern direction, and 
after making a circuit of five miles, comes 
back to within half a mile of its former 
course, making a peninsula known as “ The 
Bent.” 

Here he found a representation of a dwarfed 
human form, which he pronounced an antique 
idol, and which now is preserve] among 
other antiquarian relics in. the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

At this place he found many of the re: 
mains of weapons of Indian warfare. such as 
flint arrows, spear heads and hatchets, and 
some evidences of a rude knowledge of the 
art of pottery. 

The plow had occasionally turned up ob- 
jects of a higher grade of art than these In- 
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dian relics. Rudely sculptured figures in 
stone, and utensils of fine earthenware, coat- 
ed with a dark, shining glaze, giving evi- 
dence of a more civilized race having exist- 
ed here before the coming of the red men. 
But the most interesting research was the 
opening of a mound in the Bent, which, 
though it had been ploughed over for seventy- 
five years, retains the shape of a truncated 
cone 15 feet high and 168 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base. 


The “oldest inhabitant” reported that 
when his father drew the first furrow. around 
it, large oak trees grew on the summit, but 
now it has no protecting vegetation. 


“ An excavation to the bottom, eight feet in 
diameter, showed its composition to be, chief- 
ly, compacted sand-loam, with such an inter- 
mixture of clay as would come from the re- 
moval of surface soil with portions of the sub- 
stratum. Two large pits or sink holes, hard 
by, probably contributed some of the build- 
ing material. From the cavity were thrown 
oat, at intervals, for several feet down, char- 
coal, ashes, burned clay, and fragments of 
pottery. 

The first regular deposit was reached at a 
depth of four feet below the original summit. 
It consisted of splinters of wood and strips of 
bark, partially decayed, laid horizontally. 


| Beneath this layer, after the soft black earth 


/and mold, ia which it was imbedded, were 
| cut through, the outline of a human skeleton 
| appeared, lying on the left side, the head be- 
ing towards the east, and the leg bones 
| doubled up on the chest, a position regarded, 
| at first, as accidental, but which conformed 
| to the mode of burial throughout the mound. 
The bed of earth rested upon a clay founda- 
tion, two or three square yards in extent. 

The organic remains were well enough pre- 
served to allow removal of the scull and the 

| principal bones of the trunk and the members, 
entire. Below these remains there appeared, 
at various depths, from two to four feet, two 
or three skeletons on the same level, laid in 
the same manner, with a covering of wood 
and bark. Skeletons were found down to the 
bottom of the excavation—no particular posi- 
tion having been observed as to the cardinal 
points. 

Parts of eight skeletons, including eight 
entire skulls, were removed. The absence of 
implements and utensils of various sorts were 
remarkable, in the burial place of a people 
known to have been in the habit of depnsit- 
ing with the dead their most valued effects. 
Fragments of earthenware, composed of a 
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paste mixed with silicious particals or pul- 
verized mussel-shells, alone rewarded my 
curiosity. I had observed in the wall of the 
cavity, four feet from the top, part of a cedar 
post three feet long, and four or five inches 
thick, set in an upright position. 

My assistants, who could conceive of no 
other reason for my operations than a mer 
cenary one, made extraordinary efforts to 
reach the treasure. The mattocks clanked 
upon some lvose stones which were thrown out 
in such haste as prevented a thorough ex- 
amination of the pile. Broken vessels, char 
coal, burnt earth, ashes, shells, calcined bones 
of animals, among which were those of the 
deer, indicated that the structure was a hearth 
or fireplace, perhaps an altar of offering to 
the Sun, by fiery rites. 

Our labors were renewed on the west side 
of the mound, by digging a trench ten feet 
wide, twelve feet long, and from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep, to meet the central opening. 
At the depth of five feet a layer of wood and 
bark covered the form of a child. apparently 
about six years old. It was laid with much 
care, perhaps by the hand of affection ; a tor- 
toise shell covered the head, and a string of 
pearl beads encircled the neck. Three feet 
from the skeleton, in the same plane, one of 
a female was exposed, and upon the ribs lay 
the bones of an infant. Beads and a cruci- 
form shell ornament were with these re- 
mains. Nearer the central cavity a rotten 
cedar post, like that which had excited the 
cupidity of the workmen, was observed, cor- 
responding with others describing a retangu 
lar figure. Within the space lay a skeleton 
on its side, doubled up in the usual manner, 
and distinguished by its size from all others 
exhumed during the excavations. 

The skull was large and round. The io- 
tellectual development would have pleased 
Dr. Gall or Mr. Fowler. The maxillary 
bones had full rows of sound teeth ; and those 
of the trunk and limbs must have belonged 
to a man of massive build, about six feet high. 
Ten large beads, perforated lengthwise 
through the center, cut from the column of a 
marine shell, eight flint arrow points of slen- 
der shape, and sharpened at the base to be 
fitted to the shaft, were found on one side of 
‘ the skeleton ; au implement of polished ser- 
pentine, which, I imagine, was the battle axe 
of the chief, whose mortal remains were un- 
der my observation, was on the other. The 
points, only an inch and a quarter in length, 
had the delicate shape and finish of a class of 
objects usually found only in the mounds, 
The rough and clumsy heads, chipped from 
flint and other quartz rocks, and scattered 
over the plain, do not occur among the pr's 
mary deposits, in any of these structurts. 
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The rotted cedar posts were signs of a 
mode of burial in wood enclosures, practiced 
by the ancient people. These were not made 
by hewing and fastening stakes, for their con- 
nections had no marks of the axe or the ham- 
mer, but by placing logs and pieces of tim- 
ber one above the other against upright posts, 
so as to support a roof of the same material. 
Remains of similar vaults have been dis- 
closed in other mounds, one of which was ex- 
amined by myself at the “ The Forks” of the 
Holston and French Broad, and another near 
Chattanooga, opened during the late war. 
While I am writing, a publisher’s account 
comes to me'of a “ visit to an Iodian mound 
in east St. Louis,” in which narrative “a 
square structure,” with “sides lined with 
wood,” “ wooden colums,” and “ cedar posts,” 
is mentioned. 


In an earth mound opened near Newark, 
Ohio, in 1850, a trough covered with logs, 
contained the skeleton of a man. (Smith- 
sonian Report, 1866.) A similar object was 
disclosed in a frame of wood, at the bottom 
of an ancient mound, by Squier and Davis. 


In the further prosecution of our work, ten 
skeletons, invariably doubled, but laid with- 
out order as to their relative positions, under 
wood and bark, and portions of ten others 
were discovered, at various depths. Several 
skulls were obtained entire, and the bones of 
a single frame. The solid parts of most of 
the remains, having lost their animal con- 
sistency, easily crumbled. Eight feet down 
the cavity were the first sigus of incremation, 
A layer of red clay, several yards square, 
covered a mass of earth, ashes, charcoal, 
charred bones, calcined shells, broken vessels, 
and carbonized seeds of a species of plant, 
probably the cane, the stalks of which had 
evidently been used ia the burning. This 
layer rested upon another bed of clay, burnt 
to the hardness and color of brick. These 
were indications of a usage of the mound- 
building race in Tennessee—burning their 
dead with their treasures, in connection with 
the carcass of a domestic animal or one of 
the chase. When the remains were partially 
burnt, earth was thrown upon the pile, smoth- 
ering the flame, which had an extinguisher 
in the clay layer.” 





THE article headed “God is Love,” for 
the children, in our last number was not se- 
lected by us, but was placed in our paper 
through a mistake. 

‘ Many other mistakes have recently oc- 
curred, owing to a change of the employees in 
the printing-office. 
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MARRIED. 


After the lecture, the plan of our organization 


will be open to discussion. 


GOURLEY—KE&NT.—On the 18th of Tenth month, 
1871, at the residence of the bride’s mother, and 
under the care of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meetivg, 
Howard Gourley of Philadelphia, to Jessie M., 
daughter of the late Joseph and Maria Jane Kent, 
of Upper Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


An invitation to attend is extended to Friends 


and those insympathy with them—of both sexes. 


ALFRED Moorg, Secretary. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


TAYLOR—WRIGHT.—On the Fifth-day of the | 1st mo. 28. Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 
Tenth month, 1871, at the residence of ber brother, “6 South Farmington, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
David T. Hendrickson, under the care of Chester-/ 24 ‘ 4. Concord, Del. Co, 3 P. M. 
field Month!y Meeting, N. J., Stacy Taylor to Mary “ Moorestown, N. J., 3 P. M. 
Ann Wright. ‘© 11. Flushing, L. 1, 10 A. M. 
a © 18. Orange, N. J., 103 A. M. 
DIED. 7 


MILLER.—On the 28th of 11th mo., 1871, at his 

residence in Casa Co., Il]., Lewis Miilér, in the 74th 
year of his age ; formerly of Cumberland County, 
N. J. 
KIRKBRIDE.—Of paralysis, at her residence in 
Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa., on the morning of the 
18th of First month, 1872, Eliza Kirkbride, in the 
85th year ef her age; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

PARRISH.—Suddenly on the evening of the 14th 
inst., Margaret 8., wife of Edward Parrish, a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race Street.) 

GEST.—On the 13th inst., at the residence of her 
nephew, J. T. Gest, Sadsbury, Lancaster County, | 
Deborah Gest, in the 92d year of her age, a member 
of Sadsbury Monthly and Particular Meetings, and 
while able (to within the last six years of her life) 
a constant and faithful attendant. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—At his residence, in Warren 
County, Ohio, on the 28th of 10th mo., 1871, of 
small pox, Giles Satterthwait, aged 49 years. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—On the 27th of 10th mo., 
1871, of small pox, Charles, son of Giles and Mary 
Satterthwait, in the 15th year of his age. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—On the 10th of 12th mo., 
1871, of consumption, caused by small pox, Abel, 
son of Giles and Marg Satterthwait, in the 11th year 

of his age. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—Near Waynesville, Warren 
County, Obio, on the 25th of 12th mo., 1871, Eliza 
beth Satterthwait, in the 86th year of her age. 

She with her Father’s family removed from Bucks | 
County, Pennsylvania, in the 5th month, 1802, | 
bringing certificates of membership in the Society 
of Friends with them from Bucks Monthly Meeting. 
These were received by Miami Monthly Meeting at 
its establishment, of which meeting she continued 
a member through life. 

Many are the changes that have taken place since | 
then, she having survived three brothers, sister, 


Rochester, N. Y., 11 A. M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
BY J. C. MOFFAT. 


This is the title of a work,\in progress, of 
which the first part only has been issued from 


the press. 


The author does not claim to present, 
alone, the fruits of his own researches, for he 
says truly, so exhaustive a subject is entirely 
beyond the compass of one mind, or one life- 
time. 

The great interest taken by eminent scho- 
lars in the literature of the earlier civiliza- 
tions has awakened in the minds of educated 
people a desire to know more of the history of 
the * mighty nations of antiquity,” aad of the 
views they entertained respecting the Su- ® 
preme Being. a 

So far as the author has gone in this vol- 
ume there is exhibited a candor and liberali- 
ty which should recommend it to the thought- 
ful reader. To the Society of Friends espe- 
cially it, in my judgment, commends itself 
by the acknowledged universality of the 
Divine favor, and its testimony to the great 
truth, so dear to the Society, that our Creator, 
Preserver, and bountijul Benefactor, has 
never left himself without witnesses in any 
age, or among any people; that the declara- 
tion of the Evangelist, John, concerning “that 
Light which enlighteneth every man that 

cometh into the world,” applies alike to the 


husband, most of her children, and friends who had | remotest antiquity, as the earliest recorded 


been co-workers with her. 

Having labored for the promotion of Truth in the 
ability she believed her Heavenly Father gave her, 
in her declining years she was permitted to enj>y 
good health, sweet sleep, and rest with calmness 


and peace of mind that gave evidence her Faith had | of society 


not been in vain. Without sickness, other thana 
gradual failing of all her streogth, she continued 
sensible to the last, resigning her spirit to Him in 
whom she had trusted. 


A lecture by Dr. B. Franklio Betts, on “ Mutual 


experiences of the human heart testify. 

A few extracts will show the character of 
the book. Of the subject under considera- 
tion, he says: “ Religion modifies all forms 

, and is itself modified by them. 
* * * * * 

Right direction of the religious affections 
is essential to the highest culture, as their 
debasement is an invariable element of bar- 
barism. The religion which meets truly and 


* 


Aid Associations, their objects, advantages,” &c., | fully the wants of one human soul has a 


will be délivered before the stated meeting of ‘* The: 
Mutual Aid Association of Friends,’ on Second-day 
evening, First month 29tb, 1872, in the library- 
room at Race St. meeting-house, (entrance adjoin- 
ing 152 North Fifteenth St.,) at 7} o’clock. 


message of comfort to all. 

The history of religion carries us into the 
heart of all varieties of human life, and takes 
much of its own coloring from them. True 
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religion goes to liberate men from that abject 
submission to natural force, and bald necessi- 
ty, as well as from moral corruption, and 
civilization is the progressive work of man, 
in the use of all the means for establishing 
and maintaining the true symmetry of his own 
being and hie dominion over the creatures.” 
* * 


Of the earliest civilizations, he says: “ We 
enjoy in the line of historic record a tolera- 
bly clear account of the course of events in 
those nations which from the earliest time 
have successively borne the highest honors 
of refinement. That record presents distinct- 
ly three records of civilization, of which two 
have been completed, and have successively 
passed away, and the third is now in pro- 
gress. 

The first extends from the earliest recorded 
settlements, until the decline of the Persian 
Empire. The second, from the rise of Hel- 
lenic (Grecian) superiority, until the decline 
of the Roman Empire. The third, that 


and the Greco Roman; the former character- 
ized by eminence in art and philosophic acu- 
men, the latter in the practical wisdom of 
government. And what the Medo Persian 
had been to the dissolving oriental system, 
was the Roman Empire to the Hellenic world 
when breaking into similar disintegration. 
Having gathered the nations of which it con- 
sisted into one dominion by the force of arms, 
it held them together in a girdle of masterly 
legislation for five hundred years, and, after 
losing hold of the West, fell back to Greece 
again, and there maintained its existence for 
a thousand years longer.” Of the progress 
of religion, he says: “ Corresponding to 
these periods and resembling them in some 
very important features, the history of reli- 
gion presents us with certain changes in the 
methods of revelation and worship. These 
changes, as far as concerns the nations now 
mentioned, can be stated in a few words. 
The earliest style of religion, as of vivil 
government, was that which belonged to the 


which began with the revival of learning in | family in which the head united in himself 


Western Europe, but has taken its distinctive 
features only in modern time. 

Each of the two former periods is subdi- 
vided ; the first into three sections, the sec- 
ond into two. Of these, the earliest was 
marked by the chracteristics of the Hamitic 
(decendants of Ham) race and saw its best 
estate in Babylon, Assyria, Syria and Egypt, 
until about fifteen centuries B. C., and was 
brought to a close of its superiority by the 
decline of primitive taste in Egypt, and the 
overthrow or extermination of the previously 
dominant race elsewhere.” . ” * 

Of the descendant of Shem, he says: “ The 
earliest and highest Semitic culture appeared 
among the Hebrews and Syrians, and reached 
its prime between ten and twelve centuries 
B & It lasted in that connection only a 
few generations longer, when the superiority 
was yielded to the /ater Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian. 

When all the nations of the Hamitic and 
Semitic civilizations broke down in the sixth 
century B. C., a new race appeared upon the 
scene 

The Medes and Persians with their strong 
arms and inflexible laws took possession, 
bound the disintegrating nations together in 
one dominion with themselves and sustained 
their waning energies, until finally all went 
down under the Macedonian invasion. Then 
ensued the dark ages of the oriental world in 
the overthrow of one type of civilization by 
another, which did not suceeed in filling its 
place.” 

This brings us to the second great period, 
of which the author says: “ We distinguish 
two sections—the Greek, which is the basis, 


all authority ; the method of grace was that 
of direct and personal communion with God, 
with the simplest rites of sacrifice. 

The kings of Salem, Gerar and Egypt 
were patriarchal sovereigns, and sought the 
favor of God by means similar in kind to 
those which Abraham employed. 

The whole system of Egyptian government 
proceeded upon the presumption that the 
king stood in the relation of father to his 
people, and enjoyed familiar access to God 
as ason to a father. Such was the case in 
all nations belonging to that period.” 

* * * * * 

“ After a long silence, history opens again 
in a new condition of the world. Kings had 
become despots, and the simple religion of 
former times was now swallowed up in a 
multitude of ceremonies, gloomy, oppressive, 
or immoral, and the living God removed to 
a distance, or shut out from sight, by the in- 
tervention of idolatrous symbols. A new 
revelation appeared addressed to the charac- 
ter and fashions and evils of the time, with 
an elaborate ceremonial, and laws involvin 
the constitution of a new style of social end 
civi) order. A model nation was formed 
without.a mortal king, thereby leaving out 
the element which formed the very centre of 
the previous system. Accordingly there 
could be no king priest or king-prophet. 
God was now to be accepted as a present 
king, to be inquired of through an oracle of 
permanent presence, and awful secrecy by a 
lawfully appointed hierophant, and worship- 
ped by a legal priesthood with observances 
of a State religion. 


This was the Hebrew. It was also the ec- 
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clesiastical system of the Greco Roman world 
in its prime, without the original spirit, it is 
true, but still a system. But when that dis- 
pensation had been fulfilled and the seat of 
the oracle at Jerusalem destroyed, legal re- 
ligion began to lose its hold upon the con- 
sciences of men. 

Christianity appeared, and with unprece- 
dented rapidity established itself in the faith 
of the civilized world, taking the place of 
all predecessors. It was needed—a faith 
upon which earnest men could confidently 
rely, in the time that was to ensue,—the most 
radical and protracted revolution the world 
ever saw. Nothing but a lofty spiritual re 
ligion taking powerful hold of the heart, in- 
dependently of legal forms, yet not to be 
defeated by the addition of them, could have 
survived that terrible ordeal of a thousand 
years. Christianity herself did not come 
through unscathed, but the older religions 
died, and when civilization next emerged in 
her own proper attire of science and of art, 
of modest morals and social comforts, and of 
personal safety, it was no longer after the 
manner of the Greek or Roman, of the Egyp- 
tian or Hebrew, but in a style so radically 
new that it long failed to be recognized for 
what it was. 

It arose where nobody looked for it, but just 
where it should have been looked for from the 
heart of that Gospel which bad been the life 
of the heroism of fifteen hundred years,— 
which, in the long struggle, had maintained 
its adherents so triumphantly, and which 
now emerging from the burdens it had sub- 
mitted te bear, manifested itself to the world 
as liberated, and pregressive in the develop- 
ment proper to it. . 

A religion of unparalleled freedom. unfet- 
tered hy legal observances, without sacrifices, 
without a temple, with no necessary depend- 
ence upon any civil government, with no 
mysterious shrine of an oracle without a sep. 
arate priesthood, recognizing one mediator, 
who is also God, and opening the way equal. 
ly to every worshipper, to approach God as a 
child to his father; teaching the equality of 
all his disciples, and the sublime truth, that 
God is an everywhere present spirit, who 
loves the world, and that they who worship 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. s 

In other words, a free Gospel has created 
a new civilization after its own likeness. 

* * x * * 

Historic progress never comes to a stop; 
the seeds of one type of culture are planted 
while the preceding is in its prime, and the 
transfer of superiority, though generally across 
a period of comparative disorder, is by or- 
ganic process. It belongs to civilized man 


to govern the world; the best right to govern 
rests with him who lives most in accordance 
with the will of God. True government is 
the power of righteousness.” 

But I have already extended these extracts 
far beyond the limits intended. 

To all who feel an interest in the progress 
and cevelopment of religious views, I recom- 
mend the book as one of great value. 

lst mo. 17th, 1872. —Rural. 


“THE PATHWAYS OF THY LAND.”— 





The pathways of Thy land are little changed 
_ Since Thou wert there ; 
The busy world through other ways has ranged, 
And left these bare. 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 
Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 
y Men tread it yet. 


Still to the gardens o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low ; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on ‘t treads, 
His voice tuey know. 


The wild fig throws broad shaiows o’er it still, 
As Once o’er Thee ; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


And as when gazing Thou did'st weep o’er them, 
From height to height, 

The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Barst on our sight. 


These ways were strewed with garments once and 
palm 
Which we tread thus ; 
Here through Thy triumph on thou passedst, calm. 
On to Thy cross. 


The waves have washed fresh sand upon the shore 
Of Galilee ; 

But chiselled on the hillsides evermore, 
Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumbering land, 
Nor time effaved : 

Where Thy feet trod to bless we atill may stand ; 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traves of Thy footsteps far 
Truer than these ; 

Where’er the poor aad tried aad suffering are, © 
Thy steps faith sees. 


Nor with fond, sad regrets Thy steps we trace ; 
Thou art not dead ! 

Our path is onward till we see Thy face, 
And hear thy tread. 


And now wherever meets Thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 

There is Thy Presence, there Thy Holy Land— 
Thou. Thou art there |! 

—Author of the ‘*Three Wakings.”’ 


_WE have seen a plain face glorified by the 
love of God and man which shone through 
it. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BE sTILL. 


When slander’s poisonous breath 
E-says to do thee ill, 

And work thy moral death,— 
Turn inward and be still. 


When passions fierce and wild 
Assail thy heart, to kill 

The Bad of Promise mild,— 
Look upward and be still. 


When false ones have deceived, 
And thee with anguish fill,— 

Of earthly joys bereaved,— 
Turn inward and be still. 


‘If poverty and pain 
Should be thy Father’s will ; 
Oh, do not thou complain,— 
Be patient, and be still. 


For wealth has not the charm 
The heart with bliss to fill, 
Nor poverty to harm, 
If inward thou art still,— 


And heed that gent'e voice 

That doth command thy will, 
And bids thy soul rejoice, — 

Aad sp-aketh,— ‘ Peace be still.” 


O, lean upon His arm, 
Take counsel of His will, 
No wordly power can harm 
While inward thou art still. 


The storms that rage and roar, 
(The earthquakes of the will) 
May lash forevermore 
In vain,—If thou ert still. 


In stillness roll the gl»bes 
Immensity that fill,— 

In Ocean's deep abodes 
Reigns silence ;—All ia still. 


In silence hear that voice 

That speaks unto thy will, 
And bids thy soul rejoice, — 

And speaketh ‘‘ Peace be still.’’ 


ate 


Baltimore, 1 Mo. 15th, 1872. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ'S MARINE INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 


The following interesting letter, written by 
Professor Agassiz on board the coast-survey 
steamer Hassler, has been received by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Pierce, superintendent of the 
coast survey : 

St. Tuomas, Deo. 15, 1871. 

My Dear Professor :—For several das 
after we left Boston I was greatly troubled 
by a sense of general weakness, so much so 
that more than once I thought [ had under- 
taken more than I had strength for. But 
as soon as we got into warmer latitudes I 
felt better, and now I am actually improving 
beyond my condition at the start. As soon 


as we reached the Gulf Stream we began 
work. Indeed Pourtales organized a party 
to study the temperatures as soon as we 

ssed Gay Head, and he will himself report 

is results to you, which are quite interesting. 
My attention was entirely turned to the 
gulf-weed and its inhabitants, of which we 
made extensive collections. Our observa- 
tions favor the views of those who believe 
that the floating weed is derived from plants 
torn from the rocks upon which sargassum 
naturally grows. I made a very simple ex- 
periment which seems to me to settle the mat- 
ter. Every branch of the sea-weed which is 
deprived of its floats at once sinks to the 
bottom of the water, and these floats are 
not likely to be the first parts developed 
from the spores. Moreover, after examining 
a very large quantity of the weed, I can say 
that I have not seen a branch however small 
which did not exhibit distinct marks of hav- 
ing been torn from a solid attachment. 

You may hardly feel an interest in my 
zoblogical observations, but I am sure you 
will be pleased to learn that we had the best 
opportunity of carefully examining most of 
the animals known to inhabit the gulf-weed, 
and some which I did not know to occur 
among them. However, the most interesting 
discovery of the voyage thus far is the find- 
ing of a nest built by a fish, floating on the 
broad ocean with its live freight. Ono the 
13th of the month Mr. Mansfield, one of the 
officers of the Hassler, brought me a ball of 
gulf-weed which he had just picked up, and 
which excited my curiosity to the utmost. It 
was a round mass of sargassum, about the 
size of two fists, rolled up together. The 
whole consisted to all appearance of nothing 
but gulf-weed, the branches and leaves of 
which were, however, evidently knit together 
and not only balled into a roundish mass, 
for though some of the leaves and branches 
hung loose from the rest, it became at once 
visible that the bulk of the ball was held 
together by threads trending in every direc- 
tion among the sea weeds, as if a couple of 
handfuls of branches of sargassum had been 
rolled up together with elastic threads trend- 
ing in every direction. Put back into a large 
bowl of water it became apparent that this 
mass of sea-weeds was a nest, the central part 
of which was more closely bound up together 
in the form of a ball with several loose 
branches extending in various directions, by 
which the whole was kept floating. 

A more careful examination very soon 
revealed the fact that the elastic threads 
which held the gulf-weed together were 
beaded together at intervals, sometimes two 
or three beads being close together, or a 
bunch of them hanging from the same clus- 
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ter of threads, or they were more rarely scat- 
tered at a greater distance one from the other. 
Nowhere was there much regularity observa- 
ble in the distribution of the beads, and they 
were found scattered throughout the whole 
ball of sea weeds pretty uniformly. The 
beads themselves were about the size of an 
ordinary pin’s head. We had, no doubt, a 
nest before us of the most curious kind, full 
of eggs, too, and the eggs scattered through- 
out the mass of the nest and not placed to- 
gether in a cavity of the whole structure. 

What animal could have built this singu- 
lar nest, was the next question. It did not 
take much time to ascertain the «lass of the 
animal kingdom to which it belongs. A 
common pocket lens at once revealed 
two large eyes upon the side of the head 
and a tail bent over the back of the 
body, as the embryo uniformly appears in 
ordinary fishes shortly before the period of 
hatching. The many empty egg-cases ob- 
served in the nest gave promise of an early 
opportunity of seeing some embryos freeing 
themselves from their enveiope. Meanwhile 
a number of these eggs with live embryus 
were cut out of the nest and placed in separ- 
ate glass jars to multiply the chances of pre- 
serving them, while the nest as a whole was 
secured in alcohol as a memorial of our un 
expected discovery. es 

he next day I found two embryos in one 
of my glass jars; they occasionally moved 
in jerks and then rested for a long while mo- 
tionless upon the bottom of the jar. On the 
third day I had over a dozen of these young 
fishes in my rack, the oldest of which begin 
to be more active and promise to afford fur- 
ther opportunity for study. I need not relate 
in detail the evidences I soon obtained that 
these embryos were fishes. Suffice it to say 
that the dorsal cord with its heterocercal bent 
was readily visible, as well as the caudal fin 
with its rays. In the eyes the coloboma hac 
not yet been fully closed, and blood currents 
were unmistakable upon the yolk bag. But 
what kind of fish was this? About the time 
of hatching the fins of this class of animals 
differ too much from those of the adult, and 
the general form exhibits too few peculiari- 
ties, to afford any clew to this problem. I 
could only suppose that it would likely prove 
to be one of the pelagic species of the At- 
lantic, and of these the most common are 
exocoetus, naucrates, scopelus, chironectes, 
syngnethus, monacanthus, tetraodon, and dio- 
don. Was there a way to come nearer to a 
correct solution of my doubts? 

As [had in former years made a somewhat 
extensive study of the pigment cells of_the 
skin in a variety of young fishes, I now re- 
sorted to this method to identify my embryos. 
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ately high powers. Nothing, however, should 


proved identical with our little embryos. It 
thus stands as a well-authenticated fact that 
the common pelagic chironectes of the Atlan- 


is wrapped up with the materials of which 


as an undying arbor, affording at the same 
time protection and afterwards food for its 
living freight. 


what are the characteristic peculiarities of 
the chironectes. As its name indicates, it 
has fins like hands; that is to say, the pec- 
toral fins are supported by a kind of pro- 
the ventrals are not unlike rude fingers. 


known to attach themselves to sea- weeds, 
and rather to walk than to swim in their 


constructed fins are put is not probably in 


dental, but not so the examination of the 





Happily we had on board several pelagic 
fishes alive, which could afford means of 
comparison, but unfortunately the steamer 
was shaking too much and rolling two heavily 
for microscopic observation of even moder- 


be left untried, and the very first comparison 
I made secured the desired result. The pig- 
ment cells of a young chironectes pictus 


tic (named chironectes pictus by Cuvier) 
builds a nest for its eggs in which the progeny 


the nest itself is composed, and as these ma- 
terials are living gulf-weed, the fish cradle, 
rocking upon the deep ocean, is carried along 


This marvellous story acquires additional 
interest if we now take into consideration 


longed wristlike appendages, and the rays of 
With these limbs these fishes have long been 


natural element. But now that we have 
become acquainted with their mode of re- 
production, it may fairly be asked if the 
most important use to which their peculiarly 


building their nest ? 
The discovery of this nest was quite acci- 


large masses of the floating weeds which we 
met with as soon as we entered the waters of 
the Gulf Stream. I had made it my chief 
business to examine the floating sargassum 
with the intention of solving if possible the 
question of its origin. I had delivered a 
lecture to all on board in which was stated 
all I knew upon the subject and what I 
wanted to ascertain further, thus hoping to 
elicit the interest of the officers of the ship 
and of my scientific fellow travelers in the 
object of my search. I had told them that 
I did not believe that the gulf-weed could 
multiply while floating, even though the 
floating branches might enlarge. I had sug- 
gested the gathering of the smallest branches 
of the weed with a view to ascertaining wheth- 
er or not all, even the very smallest, bore 
signs of having been violently torn away 
from a fixed attachment. From that day 
not a patch of gulf-weed passed our ship 
within reach that was not carefully looked 
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at and hauled up if it presented any peculiar 


appearance, and no doubt I have my reward 
for that lecture in the discovery of the nest 
of the chironectes. 

There remains one closing chapter to add 
to this story. May some naturalist be- 
calmed among the gulf-weed have the good 
fortune of witnessing the process by which 
the nest is built. From an embryological 
point of view, these little fishes are quite in- 
teresting. In the first place the embryonal 
vertical fin, which extends along the whole 
back in the fish embryos thus far known, 
begins very far behind io the young chiron- 
ectes. and does not exist upon the neck and 
back. In the second place the position of 
the heart is very peculiar. Lnstead of lying 
at the junction of the yolk bag with the 
head, it occupies a low position in the front 
part of the yolk. 

All the officers of the Hassler are indefati- 
gable in their efforts to help our investiga- 
tions, and even the men show useful interest 
in our proceeding. We have just reached 
St. Thomas, so that I have nothing to add as 
to observations made here. Ever truly your 
friend, L. AGAssiz. - 

Professor Benjamin Pierce, Superintendent 
United States Coast Survey. 





VACCINATION. 


[Extract from the Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts. January, 
1871. 

The Junie and commonly perfect innoc- 
uousness of vaccination have been established 
by the experience of nearly a century of its 
use. Overwhelming evidence has been pre- 
sented recently by Mr. Simun (Twelfth re- 
port of English Privy Council) that the 
fears of vaccination occasionally contamina- 
ting the system are really not well founded. 
There must be many now alive who have 
heard at least of the horrible results of small- 
pox ravages before Jenner lived. With all 
these well-known facts before us, it seems 
strange that any town could allow the 
pest to grow rampant, as it has been re- 
cently allowed to become at Holyoke, in this 
State. 

For over two months this loathsome dis- 
ease has been spreading in that town, and 
now, December 25, infests every part of it. 
The secretary has visited Holyoke, and had 
an interview with the selectmen and physi- 
cians. At his suggestion a thorough district- 
ing of the town was made, and every arm ia 
to have its vaccine safeguard placed upon it. 
No amount of disinfectants can cope with 
this dire disease. 


The only way to thoroughly drive it'from 
the Uni 
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States is by a national law, as in 
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England, requiring every parent to duly 
register his child after having been duly vac- 
cinated. Meanwhile the laws of our State in 
regard to unvaccioated children not being 
allowed to go to school, and other laws rela- 
tive to infectious diseases, must have been 
‘ grossly neglected in Holyoke tohave such an 
unhappy result as has taken place at that 
town, viz: Up to December 31, 167 cases of 
small pox have occurred, of which 36, or 
about one-fourth, proved fatal. 
doubtless many survivors also who have 
been disfigured for life by the disease. 


There are 


In connection with this statement the board 


draws attention to the fact that several of our 
correspondents (see report on Health of 
Towns), allude to the indifference and neg- 
lect of the people in regard to vaccination as 
being quite general, and fraught with great 
danger to the people when the seed shall fall 
among them. 
tion report for 1868, we find the following on 
vaccination : 


In the Massachusetts registra- 


In Ireland vaccination was made compul- 


sory in 1863. Since that period the Irish 


Poor-Law Commissioners have carried out 
the provisions of law, and the whole popula- 
tion has been vaccinated. The results are 
seen in the following figures, from which it 
appears that the Irish physicians have ban- 
ished the small-pox from their island as 
St. Patrick is said to have banished the 
snakes. Whereas, in the periods 1830-40, 
1840-50 and 1850-60 the respective annual 
average mortalities had been 5800, 3827 and 
1272; in the year 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 
1868, they were 854, 347, 187, 20 and 19 
respectively. In the first half of 1869 the 
whole number was 3. 

The deaths from smallpox in Ireland 
since 1866 have been so few that it is fair to 
suppose that the cases have been generally 
imported from abroad. The population be- 
ing about five and a half millions, we 
should have, if equally well protected, about 
four deaths a year in Massachusetts. 





INDISCRIMINATE ALMsGivinG.—It has been 
lately shown, in a very able pamphlet by Dr. 
Hawkesley, that the amount annually given 
away in charity in London is more than 
£5,000,000; scarcely any part of this sum 
rewards the frugal and the industrious; by 
far the greatest portion of it, by being be- 
stowed upon the improvident, exerts a Sicet 
tendency to increase and perpetuate poverty. 
—Prof. Fawcett, Pauperism, its Causes aud 
Remedies. 





Our moods are lenses coloring the world 
with as many different hues.— Emerson, 





a 
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THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY. 


“@G.S. T.” furnishes the following inform 
ation for Twelfth mo., 1871: 


Mean temperature for the month 15.25 deg. 
Highest mean of any one day 


(the 6th,) 41.67 “ 
Lowest mean for any one day 
(the 3d,) 3.66 below 0 


Maximum height (the 6th,) 47.00 
Minimum “ — (the 4th,) 15.00 below 0 
He adds “ We are in the midst of a long and 
cold winter, which set in fully a month earlier 
than Jast year. The amount of snow which 
has fallen is quite unusual for this country, 
and having been thawed sufficiently on the 
top to form a crust, has prevented it blowing 
away, and asa consequence we have had splen- 
did sleighing.” J. M. E. 





How hard it is to feel that the power of life 
is to be found inside, not outside ; in the heart 
and thoughts, not in the visible actions and 
show; in the living seed, not in the plant 
which has no root. How often do men culti- 
vate the garden of their souls just in the other 
way! How often do we try and persevere in 
trying to make a sort of neat show of our outer 
good qualities without anything within to 
correspond, just like children who plant blos- 
soms without any roots in the ground to make 
a pretty show for the hour! We find faults 
in our lives and we cut off the weed, but we 
do not root it up; we find something wanting 
in ourselves, and we supply it not by sowing 
the divine seed of a heavenly principle, but 
by copying the deeds that the principle ought 
to produce. 


-_—————0 «<8 bo 


A paGE digested is better than a volume 

hurriedly read.— Macauley. 
ITEMS. 

Tue human body, according to Dr. Nichols, ia 
the Journal of Chemistry, contcins phosphorus 
enough for f ur hundred ordinary two-cent pack- 
ages of matches, but not quite sulphur enough for 
them, There is water enough to ‘‘drown the in- 
dividual,’ or, rather, another individual. 


A memorial adopted by New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, asking fora settlement of national difficulties by 
arbitration rather than the sword, has recently been 
presented to the President by a delegation of our 
Friends. They were courteously received by the 
President and promised that the memorial should 
receive earnest attention. 


We learn that a number of petitions from several 
States bave been presented tothe S nate and House 
of Repr+ sentatives, respectfally and earnest'y asking 
that, by appropriate legislation, they will hereafter 
prohibit, within the jurisdiction of the government 
of the United States, the manufacture, importation 
and sale of all intoxicating liquors to be 
used as a beverage. 


ment to the Constitution of the United States 
be adopted and submitted to the States for 
ratification, providing that no candidate shall here- 
after be eligible to any Fed ral Offi:e who is ad- 
dicted to the use of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age ; and that drunkenness in any incumb-nt of 
such office shall be deemed at any time sufficient 
cause for immediate impeachment and deposition. 


Intoxicatinc Drink —Lord Chief Justice Hale 
once remarked, ‘‘ The places of judicatiou which E 
bave held in this kingdom have given me an oppor- 
tunity to observe the original cause of most of the 
enormities that have been committed for the space 
of nearly twenty years ; and by a due observation, 
[ have found that, ifthe mu'ders and manslaught- 
ers, the burglaries and robberies, the riots and ta- 
mults, and other great enormities that have hap- 
pened in that time were divided into five parts, 
four of them have been the issues and preduct of 
excessive drinking, or of tavern and ale-house 
meetings 


Inpustry or LutHeR.—From 1517 to 1526, the 
first ten years of the reformation, the number of 
Luther’s publications was three hundrei; from 
1527 to 1536, the second decade, the number 
was two hundred and thirty-two; and 1537 to 
1546, the year of his death, the number 
was one hundred andeighty-three. In twenty-nine 
years and four months he published seven hundred 
and fifteen books, an average of more than twenty- 
five a year. He did not go through the manual 
labor of allthis writing, itis true, for many of his 
published works were taken down from his lips by 
bis friends ; and it is aleo true that several of the 
volumes were small euough in size to be d-nomina- 
ted pamphlets. but manv of them are also large and 
elaborate treatises. In the circumstances in which 
he wrote, his translation of the Bible alone woald 
have been a gigautio task, even if he had his life- 
time to devote to it 


Prorg:sor Bexzamin Jowstt, the author of the 
treatise on the interpretation of Scripture ia the 
well known volame, entitled ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views,” anda promiaent memb:r of the established 
Church of Eogiland, recentiy preached a s-rmon in 
the old Greyfrisrs Kirk, Edinburgh. At the close 
of bis discourse Professor Jowett defended his 
course in preaching ia a Presbyterian place of wor- 
ship, and stated that he could not help feeling 
weary and ashamed of the contentions and divi- 
sious which disturb the Christian Church. He said 
that the members of the British nation meet togeth- 
er iu business, in society, in the family, but part 
at the door of the church, and that religion, which 
ougut to be the highest bond of union, becomes the 
most lasting element of discord. Professor Jowett 
said that he decired to think of denominational 
diff-rences as they will appear to all of us at the 
hour of death, when we sbali be occupied with our 
own lives, and not with forms of fsith—with the 
thought of another world, and not with the contro- 
versies cf this. The spirit of division, he said, had 
a baveful effect on the British nation at large, aad 
asserted that from this ciuse arose class jealousies, 
p :rticularty separating landlords and tenants, whose 
interests are na-urally connected. The great dif- 
ficulty in the way of the establishment of national 
schovls, be further said, was the religious question, 
and, he asserted, that the dissensions on this point 
would delay the progress of education for one gen- 
eration. Professor Jowett is attached to the ‘* Broad 
Church” party, and has recently attracted atten- 


Also that an amend ! tion by his translation of the ‘‘Republic”’ of Plato. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1872. 


House Furnishing Dry Goods. 
Weare now prepared to show a good line of these 


Tabilé Linens, a1! prices from 35 cents up. 
Sheeting and Sbirting Muslins, of best brand». 
Marseilles and other Counterpanes. 
Richardson's Linens, all grades. 
Tickings, a full line from 20 to 75 cents. 
Napkins, Towels and Toweling. 

Nursery Toweling, both cotton and linen. 
Shirt Fronts of our own make, a speciality. 


Friends are cordially invited to examine our stock. 


STOKES & woop, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


OCARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mata, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe%8 33 North Second St,, Philada: 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morais 
in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble — 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 





County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more | years, 


or less. in Friends’ neighbothood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. ice $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
(March), will: be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing; & ene. well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carriage-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn-loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out-buildings. 
A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
ere cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
simall fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
“vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. 0., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., land. 1223 3m. 


ANTED, TO.COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 
Men’s Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the 1833-4, 5; 7, 9 & ’49, and Women’s 
aaa and prior to 1840. Likewise, 
oupian of. printed or written Extracts from 1827 
49, 
will be 


paid for these if sent to this office. 


No. 48 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut a Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 

OPTI MATHEMATICAL 

 FHILONOP OPHIGAL INSTRUMENT 

AKERS AND IMPORTERS, 
a Botanical Cisstas Deewoe a 
— of Brass and German Silver, famaing 
passes, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tom oe Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns “a rnd Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines; Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cente 
yg Instruments, 156 pages. 

“ S se 107 
os Lanterns, 88“ 


“ 4. Philosophical Instraments, CPican 
85 ly ‘ 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 
Fine Madonnas, yer — $1.374. 


Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 


Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olivé Silk Bombaszines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, a in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &o 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 


For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., adiress (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadel¢hia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 


prior thereto. A liberal compensation | qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 


order on reasonable terms. 4, 6—ly 
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FRIERX DB’ 
WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
12@ South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. . 

pee Particular attention to repairing Fine 

Watches. ae (84 ly. - 


BOOoOEZS ~ 


1S8U8D BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical Pamiliarized by Questions 
By Anus A. Townsexp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvols. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part Firat. Price 2c. 
“ 108“ “ Second. “ 40c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hasriet 8. Srocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and = 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth......... o-PPice 2c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonwson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed fo: 
Children, in Six Numbers, being « revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Jounron. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 a pepepecsqccee «ePrice 75 
Devotional Poetry the Children. 
32 MO, G4 PP .nscg.ceecsenee ececeee hosostl ++» Pri¢e 20c 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnaoz, 
1 m0. TL Ppn-ceo..-eee.-see02 coven soseee-e Price 250, 
Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Janz Jonnaos. Part Firat................+ Pricel2c 





— 


“NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STRERT, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolong, and Breakfest Teas, all fresh and good 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that deals exclasively in 
Teas. Price 60, 60, 70, 80, 90 ots. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 South 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 

WILLIAM INGR4&M, Tea Dealer, 


e WM. HEACOCK, * 
ORNBRAL « . 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given‘at all hours. and in ait| 
diseases. 1, 6-Smo. 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 


Ali goods guaranteed to be as represented. 
Gaucational. - 








A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 


der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second 


18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. 


address either of the undersigned : ; 


year, on the 
Terma moderate. For circulars, &e., 


Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, KE. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county; Ohio; EB. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


liver Pawoett, 





For Boys and Girls. 
This Boarding and Day-School is located in 


most beautifal part of Chester, Pa. The rates 
reasonable. pu 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 


All boarding pupils are treated as 


ts—Primary and Academic. 


departmen 
For Circulars, address 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Térm opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
uials of good moral character, will be admitted on or 
before 24 mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1,13-Imo. EDWARD H. MAG Principal. 


— 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The Spring and Summer Session of this Instity. 
tion w:ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 
All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jn. 
1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa, 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ie 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swrraiw C. Suortumesr, A. M, oldie 
A, C. Nonaws, . ; } Principals. 
127 ly. : 
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